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An Investigation of the Responsibilities and Duties 
of Educational Project Managers 

Desmond L. Cook, Wilmer Kerns, and Sandra Damico 
Educational Program Management Center 
The Ohio State University 

The Problem 

The concept of Project Management (also referred to as Systems 
Management end Program Management) has been evolving for more than 
two decades primarily as a correlate of large scale governmental 
mission oriented activities. While its general origin is traced to the 
military establishment, the concept has entered into other areas of the 
economy* particularly in business and Industry. New techniques and 
procedures (e.g., PERT, CPM, matrix or overlay organizational structures) 
have been developed and operationalized in order to provide project 
managers with assistance in achieving mission goals within time, cost, 
and performance specifications while working under degrees of com* 
plexlty and uncertainty. 

Within the past several years, the educational coomunlty has 
recognized the need for better project management If significant 
changes are to be brought about in the educational enterprise. This 
need has developed as a consequence of the acceleration of federal 
funds into educational activities on the one hand and the public 
demand for educational efficiency and accountability on the other. 

Even though a need exiete with regard to educational project 
management, available knowledge regarding its role in education is 
relatively small. Most of the literature devoted to the concept is 
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addressed to business, industry, and the military services. The 
educational situation has certain characteristics which require 
modification of the concept if it is to be successfully utilized. 
Among such characteristics are the traditional nine-month school 
year and the lack of freedom to employ and discharge personnel as 
needed according to project resource requirements. 

Systematic efforts have been initiated to advance the knowledge 
about project management but they have been directed largely to 
tie study of tools and techniques. A prime example was the develop- 
ment project undertaken by Cook to study the applicability of PERT 
to educational research and development activities. The success of 
this effort lead to the subsequent funding, by the Research Train- 
ing Branch of the Office of Education, of two series of training 
institutes in order to disseminate information about relevant 
management tools and techniques to educational research and develop- 
ment personnel. 

Two major observations derived from the series of training 
sessions. First, tools and techniques like PERT are subservient 
to the more general concept of project management. Second, a 
strengthening of the recognition that the duties and responsibility 
of project managers in education are not isomorphic to those in 
business and industry due to the institutional characteristic as 
noted earlier. A better understanding of the function of project 
management in education therefore becomes a prerequisite for 
effective development of subsequent training programs and the 
eqployment of the concept on projects. 
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The Educational Program Management Center established us one of 
its major objectives for the 1969-70 year the exploration of the 
concept of project management as it functions in the local educa- 
tional setting. This report presents an accomplishment with regard 
to one subobjective of this larger objective. The specific sub- 
objective focuses upon identification of the duties, responsibilities, 
and authority associated with the position of project manager in 
an LEA. 

It was felt that identification of these characteristics was 
an appropriate place to initiate work on the objective since many 
writers discussing success and failure of project management have 
stressed the importance of these factors. Clear patterns of authority 
and responsibility are deemed necessary if the project manager is to 
have the freedom to adjuat project plans and operations as necessary 
to achieve project objectives within time, cost, and performance 
specifications. Failure by the organizational structure to provide 
such clarification has been pointed out aa a leading cause of project 
efforts being largely unsuccessful and the project management concept 
being abandoned as unworkable. 



The Procedure 

The original plan for the study called for a review of the 
literature on projeot management to be made from which an instrument 
would be developed and eventually administered to a sample of local 
education agency project managere. An unexpected opportunity to 
secure empirical data arose when the senior author was Invited to 
present concepts of project management to the Program Auditor 
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Institutes sponsored by the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Office of Education, in connection with the "accounta- 
bility" concept being implemented in Titles VII and VIII of ESEA 
as amended in 1967 * 

During the summer of 1969* a review of existing books, Journals, 
and related publications on project management was made in order to 
establish a list of duties and responsibilities. The review was 
continued until it appeared that the search was producing redundant 
information with regard to the desired variables. The identified 
duties and responsibilities were assembled into a checklist with the 
series of statements categorized under the management functions of 
planning, organizing, directing, and controlling. An assumption 
was made that the individual statements could be validly so classified. 
Several of the identified duties and responsibilities could not be 
discretely classified with a given function, so were repeated under 
different functions. A copy of this initial checklist is attached 
to this report as Appendix A. 

As noted above, the original intent wna to administer the check- 
list to a representative sample of educational project managers but 
the availability of the convenience sample lead to the initial admin- 
istration of the checklist. Recognition is trade here of the limita- 
tions of using such a sampling procedure but a decision was made that 
the participants represented a rather typical cross section of those 
persons who might reasonably be considered as potential project 
managers or actually employed as project managers. A brief descrip- 
tion of the convenience saiple might be helpful. 
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The implementation of the accountability concept and its 
associated concept of Independent Educational Auditing as part of 
the Bilingual and Dropout Prevention Programs of BESE required that 
a training period be established and conducted. The concept of 
Project Management was included as one of the topics to be included in 
the overall training package. Participants to attend the several 
training sessions, held in Washington and Newport Beach, were drawn 
from the several funded projects. Three major position types were 
drawn from each project; project manager (or director), the project 
evaluator, and the independent educational auditor. The first two 
were actual project staff members whereas the third position was 
usually established by a contractual arrangement with an agency 
outside the project. 

The training program specifications stated that a pretest- 
posttest arrangement vas to be made for each presentation. For the 
initial session of four planned sessions, a locally constructed 
multiple choice type achievement examination focusing principally 
on network techniques was used In connection with the Project Manage- 
ment component. Failure of many persons to complete the pretest 
(administered by nail) and the lack of relevancy of the test to the 
presentation due to the reduction of original time limits allowed 
for the presentation led to a decision not to use the achievement 
examination at the second planned session. After some consideration! 
a decision was made to employ the initial checklist as a substitute 
for the pretea t-poettest procedure. It was felt that the checkllet 
might serve ae a motivating device for the toplo, provide a basis for 
discussion after the presentation, as veil as provide data for the 
study. 
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The initial checklist was administered to approximately 60 
participants at the second training session held in Washington, D. C. 
on October 17-19* 1969* Respondents were asked to indicate their 
position in the project, their institutional affiliation, and 
tleir experience with project management. One administration of the 
checklist was ijade prior to the presentation with the respondents 
being asked to check those duties and responsibilities which they 
believed should be performed by a project manager. The checklist was 
administered again after an approximate two-hour presentation on 
project management. The participants were told on this administration 
to check those duties and responsibilities which they actually per- 
formed. This arrangement has the appearance of a simple quasi-experi-. 
mental design although this was not the Intent of the procedure. It 
was anticipated that the first administration would reflect the 
respondents about how they saw their present positions and that the 
second administration might reflect hov they might actually perform 
in terms of Increased knowledge about project management. To this 
extent, the presentation could be viewed as a treatment affecting 
answers on the second administration. 

Of the total group, ^0 participants completed both administra- 
tions and their responses were used in subsequent data analysis. 

A test of correlated proportions was used to determine significant 
differences between responses on the two administrations. It was 
hoped that this procedure would help to identify those duties and 
responsibilities which had the greatest discrepancy between should 
and actual conditions. In some cases, the email number of partici- 
pants associated with an agency or institution lead to samples being 
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too 6mall for meaningful analysis. Data were combined into more 
general categories when this happened. 

The data produced confounding, results between the items classi- 
fied under the several management functions because of ambiguity and 
duplication of items as shown in the results section. Further, 
there was some dissatisfaction because the scale was not designed 
for meaningful statistical analysis and the items were not exhaustive 
of the project management duties and responsibilities. 

Efforts were undertaken to revise the initial checklist. 

Another review was made of the literature to make sure that a more 
exhaustive list was generated. The form of the checklist was 
changed with the classification of items under the several management 
functions being eliminated and along with duplicate items. A copy 
of the revised checklist is Included as Appendix B. 

The revised checklist was administered at the third session of 
Auditor Institutes held at Newport Beach, California in November, 1969 . 
Prior to the presentation on project management, the participants 
were asked as before to check those duties and responsibilities which 
they felt a project manager should carry out. A total of 83 persons 
completed useful Instruments for analysis. No second or poettest 
administration was made in view of an adjustment In the training 
program specifications reducing the sheer amount of pretest-posttest 
arrangements. To secure a sample of actual duties and responsibilities, 
the checklist was administered as a posttest at the fourth session of 
the Auditor Institutes held also at Newport Beach in November 1969* 

IXie to modified arrangements, the presentation on project management 
was moved from an initial session in the total program to the last 
session on the third day. Consequently, a large number of possible 
respondents had left the session. A total of 1*0 useful responses were 
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secured from this administration. 

Respc ' to the administration of the revised checklist were 
processed i ;ing the Ohio State Questionnaire Analysis Program. In 
addition to frequency and percentage of responses, the OSQA provides 
approxirw* 1-Square Values for Individual items by participant 
classifies ion groups. 



The Results 

As cu cribed earlier, che data were collected by the use of an 
initial end ’ ’vised checklist. The presentation of results and find- 
ings will : jiiow this same pattern. The results from the initial 
checklist u e presented first followed by the revised checklist results. 
Initial Checklist 

The deta from the analysis of the checklists from the UO persons 
completing both administrations is presented in Table 1. The table 
summarizes ho frequency and proportion of responses for the items 
classlflo uj.der the management functions of planning, organizing, 
directing , a 4 controlling respectively. Table 1 also presents the "z" 
value ottAi ed from the test of correlated proportions. The positive 
or negative sign associated with the tabled "z" value indicates shift 
in frequency of response from the first administration to the second admin- 
istration. In this case, these changes here would reflect a change from 
what s hould be duties and responsibilities to what were considered to 
be actual duties engaged in by the participants attending the institutes. 

Inspection of the frequencies and proportions presented in Table 1 
reveals that there vas a high degree of consistency between should and 
actual responses with a few excerptions. In the cases of 
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